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withstood this " greatest trial of all warfare - retreat
before a strong and efficiently led army - and was
fit and ready to take its place in a great battle."
The fact that it emerged from the ordeal with its
morale and fighting capacity not only unimpaired
but actually enhanced, was due, in large measure,
to the skill and leading of its Commander, and to
the training for war which it had received from
him at Aldershot. As far as was possible to one in
his position he had shared the hardships of the
men. They had seen him in the saddle from dawn
to dark, moving up and down the length of the
column, always close at hand when there was
any fighting taking place. He had earned the
unwavering confidence of both officers and men.
No one had seen him flurried or perturbed. He
had never allowed discipline to relax. But the
men in the ranks knew that he demanded no more
of them than he was prepared himself to give.

His Staff had seen him taking by the arm a
brigade commander who had suffered under the
strain, and walking up and down with him while
he reasoned with him like a nurse with a frightened
child and restored him to an even mental balance.
Already those near him had lost their first feeling
of astonishment at hearing their chief, formerly so
harsh to failure, dismissing someone who had
failed with the kindly words, " You have done
your best; no one can do more."

The next few days were to show a complete
transformation in the nature of the operations.
The British Army, and the left of the French